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Terme—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged if not paid within six months, Anyone 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
TISEMENTS not a 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. § Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) _to be addressed to 
Samvet Sawps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 
—— 

‘As we are now forwarding (enclosed in the paper) 
the bills against subscribers who stand indebted on our 
pooks for the “Farmer & Gardener,” as also for the pre- 
sent volume of the “American Farmer,” we would respect- 
fally refer to our Appeal to the justice of our patrons, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, and also to the following notice : 

Remitrances By Mam. ‘A Postmaster may enclose money 
in aletter to the Publisher ofa Newspaper, to pay the subscription 
of a third person, and frank the letter, if written by himself.”— 
Amos Kenpatt. ° 

Some.of our subscribers may not be aware that they may save 
the postage on subscription money, by requesting the Postmaster 
where they reside to frank their letters containing such money, he 
being able to satisfy himself before a letter is sealed, that it con- 
tains nothing but what refers to the subscription. 
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_ Neat Cartite—gqualities of different breeds—circum- 


stances which give preference to one over another. 
No. Il. 

In No. 12 of the American Farmer we promised to go 
into this subject more jin detail at some more leisure mo- 
ment—That moment we begin to apprehend will never 
arrive. When removed from office by the resistless pow- 
er of Executive will, on which so many thousand bet- 
ter men depend for bread, one of the evils we apprehend- 
ed was want of occupalion—a situation more dangerous 
than the battle-field—one to which, without rare fortitude, 
ho man can be exposed with impunity. Instead however 
of having nothing to do, we have never had less leisure 
—We only wish that the pay was in any proportion to 
the labor—we do not mean the labor of editing the Far- 
mer, but of maintaining the correspondence which has al- 
ready opened upon us from every quarter about selling 
lands, horses, cattle, sheep and hogs—their breeds and 
qualities, not forgetting Morus Multicaulis. If an editor 
charged, as does the lawyer and doctor for his time when 


' consulted, as he might fairly do, he would make some- 


thing to meet the necessary demands of baker and butch- 
et—Speaking of the butcher, let us return to cattle. 

On looking over the best authorities, we find the gener- 
al impressions expressed in favour of the North Devons, 
for the Atlantic and especially for the slave-holding states 
fully confirmed. 

But it may be well in the onset to lay down the points 
that constitute a good form—for instance : the head and 
neck should be light and clean, the carcass large, the chest 
deep and bosom broad, with ribs standing out full from 

‘the spine, approaching the barrel form, and running well 

leaving a small space between the hips and short 
tib. This form allows room for the play and action of 
the:lungs and heart, generates more and gives freer circu- 
Intion to the blood, and greatly contributes to the sound- 
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ness of the constitution. In a milch cow the thighs 
should be thin, and the udder thin and flabby when emp- 
ty, standing well forward, with large milk veins. In the 
bull or ox the thighs should be full and come low down, 
the tail small, and legs short, clean, and not large. The 
Holderness breed on which the Short Horn has been built, 
had “large shoulders and coarse necks; the sides were 
flat and the head thick ; the coarse parts were bulky, and 
the prime ones reduced in size, and they were almost the 
reverse of what the agriculturist would select. They 
were however bulkier than the native breeds, and they 
were better milkers than the generality of the cattle of 
that day. They would by dint of feeding, grow to an 
enormous size,but they had not the aptitude to fatten, nor 
the early maturity, to which they have been since indebt- 
ed for their triumph over every other breed.” Such are 
the observations of the Rev. Henry Berry, in the best histo- 
ty of the Short horns, (of which he is a large breeder and 
seller,) which has appeared, published lately in the Whip 
in New York. We shall transfer it tothe American Far- 
mer at an earlyday. We venture again to predict that 
whenever the Short-horns are exposed to the same careless 
treatment that cattle are in the region we have described, 
atinted in feed, and left ad libitum to breed promiscuous- 
ly, they will go back to their original unthrifty coarseness, 
and become inferior to our country cattle, which nature, 
doing.always what she can to resiet man’s abuse and im- 
providence towards her creatures, has adapted to, and 
made as good as they can well be under theircircumstances. 
But Mr. Berry is of opinion that though the Holderness 
was the base, we may say the woof of the improved Short 
horns, yet that the latter was manufactured by filling in 
with other materials. “No reasonable doubts,” says he, 
“can be entertained that they proceeded on a judicious 
system of crossing with other breeds, because it was utter- 
ly impossible to raise such a stock as the Teeswater from 
pure short horn (meaning Holderness) blood. One crop 
to which they referred was in all probability the white 
wild breed ; and if this conjecture be well founded, it 
will be apparent whence the Short horns derived a color 
so prevalent among them.” 

The dam of the bull Hubback, the Godolphin Arabian, 
of the short horns, we are told was “owned by a person 
in indigent circumstances, who grazed hiscow in the high- 
ways. When afterwards she was removed to good land 
near Darlington, she became so fat that she did not again 
breed.” las not this quality to fatten and liability not to 
breed, come down from the dam of Hubback, to her de- 
scendants even to the present day? and does not the short 


horn breed of cattle resemble in these points, of liability to 


excessive fat and uncertainty of breeding, as well as in 
some other points, Bakewell’s small bone, round barrel- 
led, made-up breed of New Leicester or Dishley sheep? 
The reader will keep in mind our original problem—the 
cattle best suited to the planting states. 

The objections which have been urged—or rather the 
impressions which appear to prevail are that the Devons 
want size and are small milkers. Now suppose it admit- 





ted as it cannot be denied that they are not as large as the 
Short-horns, it would be a non sequitur, to contend that, 
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therefore, they can in no circumstances be as valuable, and 
the same remark may be made as to milk—The true ques- 
tion is, not the comparative weight of two animals of dif- 
ferent breeds, but how much meat can you get from a 
given space of land, or a given quantity of food ; and with 
nmety-nine planters out of a hundred, the dairy question 
is, which breed will. give him most butter from the pas- 
ture and feed, suchas he has on his estate. A good and 
to all appearance an impartial writer seys: “I think any 
given nurhber of acres of grass will yield when fed off by 
Devons, more butter than when eaten by any other breed.” 
The same writer thus summarily expresses Our OWN Im~- 
pressions. “The Devons have many parts unrivalled— 
they are more hardy—more readily acquire fat, are more 
gentle and docile as oxen, and more capable of active mo- 
tion than any other known breed. When reduced by la- 
bour, they are restored in two or three weeks to good 
condition.” In addition they are the most beautiful of 
cattle, and their flesh is of the finest grain.” 

On the score of size, they are by mo means deficient— 
Let those who are skeptical on that point look at the 
splendid herd of Devons in the field of Mr. George Pat- 
terson, near Sykesville—or read the following from the 
old American Farmer, vol. 7, page 210, and vol. 13, page 


67: 
Winchester, Litchfield co. Conn. 14th Sept. 1826. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir—You remarked in ? Sa valuable paper of the 8th 
of July, that you supposed we could give you some par- 
ticulars, some_weights and measures illustrative of the 
quality of the Devons ; what they have yielded in milk, 
butter, cheese, beef, &c. and how they have compared in 
the yoke, at our cattle shows, with other breeds. When 
the fact is considered that Holkham is the first bull of the 
Coke Devon breed ever in Connecticut, and that his old- 
est calves are only 4 years old, no specimens of ye fat 
oxen can. yet be expected, nor of large.quantities milk 
or butter; but of the heifers we can say we have never 
known those of any breed to give as rich milk, nor have 
ever owned cows that gave as much milk at the same age, 
with the same advantages of feed. This is a general re- 
mark of all those who own the stock. The breed is so 
highly valuable in Connecticut that few have been slaught- 
ered. We, however, give you the account of three bulls, 
the only one we know of the kind that have been killed, 
as contained in letters from Messrs. Cowles, Spencer and 


Louis. ' 
New Hartford, 2d August, 18265: 
Messrs. S. Hurtsert & Co. ‘ ' 
Gentlemen.—It will be difficult for me to give you an, 
exact statement of the weight and feed of my bull, but 
have collected all the information from recollection, pos- 


sible. 
Weight of quarters and hide, 912 Ibs. 
Tallow, including leaf, 100 lbs. | 
1012 Ibs. 


Total 1012 lbs. which is the exact weight. He run 
with the cows through the summer until about the Ist of 
September. At that time was put to feed for the purpose 
of fattening, and had nee given him: 
until December, and then he was sent into the stable and 
fed with a halfa bushel of cob meal per day, until the first 
of February, at which time he was slaughtered. His 
beef was very good. I remain your friend and humble st. 

N..B. The above bull was about 2 years and 9 months 
old, when killed. - HARRY COWLES. 
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East Hartford, August 30th, 1825. 
Messrs. S. Hurtsert, &.Co. 

Gentlemen —Yourts of the 24th inst. came safely to 
hand, requesting me to give you the weight of the bull I 
purchased of Mr. Hudson, and the manner of feeding 
him. You doubtless saw him at the cattle show, and 
noticed the condition he was in at that time. I then sent 
him into the stable, and fed him on meal and potatoes 

incipally potatoes,) three months; then killed him.j 


Weight as follows—Tallow, 150 lbs. 
Hide and quarters, 1139 
Total, 1289 


The stock from the bull, in general, is very fine. I 
have several of his calves, yearlings, that will weigh 400 
lbs. if slaughtered. Yours, respectfully, 

JOSEPH SPENCER. 

Nore.—We sold the above bull to H. Hudson, Esq., 
of Hartford, when about seven months old. He was 
sired by Holkham, and out of a smallish native cow 
that weighed alive, at the time we sold the calf, 812 lbs. 
At the time we saw him at the cattle show he was not in 
high order, and when kilied was 3 years and nine months 
old. 


Farmington, 12th August, 1825. 
Messrs. S. Hurtpertr & Co. 
Gentlemen.—I received a line from you respecting the 
weight of my bull which was killed last March. 


His quarters and hide weighed 1210 lbs. 
Tallow, 124 
Making in all, 1334 


He was put into the stable in August, when he return- 
ed from Northfield, and was fed with coarse poor hay, 
without any other feed, until some time in December, 
calculating to keep him another season. He being some- 
what cross, I concluded to fat him. From that time till 
the 20th March, he was fed with meal and potatoes, and 
then killed. I remain, yours. 

ELIAS LEWIS. 

N. B. Said bull was three years and two months old, 
when killed. 

The superiority of the Devons does not consist in 
largeness of size, (as that is not desirable with the other 
qualities usually attached to it,) for in that respect they will 
about average with the native breeds of New England. 
Their properties for making beef are smallness of bone ; 
a great inclination to fatten; the fine quality of their beef, 
and its unusual proportion in the most desirable parts ; 
and their heavy weight compared to the size of their 
frame. Owing to the great-demand for bulls of this stock 
with us, few have been altered for oxen. Six or seven 
pair only have been trained to the yoke, the oldest of 
which are four years old; three pair of which we im- 
prove. They appear to possess all of the requisite quali- 
ties desirable in the laboring ox, being remarkable for do- 
cility, activity, and to endure heat and fatigue. Their 
color, a beautiful mahogany red, has always been a favor- 
ite one in the northern states of working oxen. A pair of 

d@ bright red oxen would always, in consequence 
of their color, sell from six to ten dollars higher than 
any other description of color of equal size and shape. 

e noticed a letter published by Mr. Powel, written 
to him by a Mr. E. Wolcott, of E. Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, which appeared in the American Farmer of the 15th 
July, wherein is stated, “I have seen the imported Dev- 
ons, both in Connecticut and Maryland, and have never 
had but one opinion of them, which is, that they are in- 
ferior to our native stock.” We are unacquainted with 
Mr. Wolcott, he never haying, in his travels, called upon 
us to see our stock; but we have the candor to believe, 
had he resided in Litchfield county, the district where the 
Devons are principally owned, and had been better ac- 
quainted with them, his prejudices against the Devons 
would have changed into warm partialities in their favor. 
Perhaps he did not have the pleasure of attending the last 
cattle show at Hartford, where were exhibited from Far- 
mington, a number of half-blood Devons, sired by Holk- 
ham, which were so much admired, and in competition 
with every other breed, short horns not excepted, took 

very premium. They were from five months to three 
years old. ‘The same was the fact in regard to our last 
cattle show in Litchfield, the account of which, owing to 
an unfortunate circumstance, has not been published. Mr. 
W. speaks of the celebrated Bissell ox, slaughtered in 

in 1809, which he supposes “resembled the im- 
proved short horn breed.” Is he not aware that, that ox 


had long spread horns. In order to show by the straws 

which way the wind blows, as the saying is, we will copy 

from the Connecticut Mirror, a paper published in Hart- 
ford, a paragraph published soon after the last cattle show 
in that city. 

“ The Devonshire breed of cattle—Whoever went a- 
bout the South Green, on the day of the show and fair of 
the Hartford county Agricultural Society, must have ob- 
served the beauty, size and color of the cattle exhibited. 
The best of them were of the Devonshire bred. They 
not only obtained ali the premiums, but drew the 
most attention from the by-standers. There were 
many other fine specimens of cattle, but we have been 
told that farmers almost universally preferred this breed. 
—Ed. Con. Mirror.” 

Our object, when we commenced, was merely to give 
the weight of the three bulls, in doing which we thought 
hest to introduce the letters from the three very respecta- 
hle farmers who owned and killed them. From their 
feed and age, those experienced in matters of this kind, 
will be enabled to judge of their propensity to fatten. 
Hereafter we may furnish you with some more particu- 
lars, as to weight and measure, what they yield in milk, 
butter, cheese, &c. &c. We remain, respectfully, 

Your most obedient, 
SAM’L HURLBERT & Co. 
DeEvonsHIRE OXEN. 

Pedigree and weight of a pair of Devonshire Oxen, 
raised and fattened by S. & L. Hurteut, of Winches- 
ter, Ct. 

To the Editor of the New York Farmer: 

Sir,—Having been occupied from my earliest years, in 
that rural and primary science of general husbandry— 
AGRICULTURE,—I assure you I feel much pleasure in 
handing to you, the annexed copy of a letter I received 
from S. & L. Hurlbut, Esqrs. of Winchester, Conn, in 
which they state the pedigrees and particulars of a pair of 
extraordinary fat and handsome Devonshire Oxen, which 
were bred, worked and fattened, by those gentlemen on 


their farm. 
Winchester, Conn. March 12, 1831. 

“Sir,—The pair of fat Devonshire oxen of ours, butch- 
ered in New York last week, were sired by our full blood 
Devon bull, Holkham, which we purchased of Mr. Patter- 
son of Baltimore, when four months old, in the autumn of 
1812; and is doubtless, one of the finest bulls ever in A- 
merica. He is froma cow and bull sent to Mr. Patterson 
by the Hon. Wm. Coke, of Norfolk, England. 

“The two oxen were out of two cows termed native 
breed, which breed originated from England, and were 
brought over by the first settlers of Connecticut, and 
were doubtless originally Devon, as they resemble that 
breed very much. 

“The pair of oxen have labored on the farm since they 
were one year old, until within 21 months. They were, 
when killed, 7 years and 10 months old. Below, you 
have their weights. 


Yours, respectfully, S. & L. Hurisve. 


To Mr. Fisher. 
Near side Ox. Off side Ox. 
Quarters, 1438 Quarters, 1528 
Tallow, 175 Tallow, 213 
Hide, 117 Hide, 115 
1730 Ibs. 1856 lbs. 


To the above we here add a communication from a 
gentleman of close observation and strict impartiality, and 
do not hesitate to congratulate the readers of the Ameri- 
can Farmer on its having attracted his notice, in the ear- 
nest hope that he will occasionally favor us in the same 
way: 

: Puivapevpuia, 22d Aug. 1839. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Sir—In your paper of the 14th inst. there is an editorial 
article which has afforded me great pleasure. [ allude to 
the one in which you state your opinion of the respective 
merits of different breeds of neat cattle. As you mention 
your purpose of writing more fully on the subject in some 
future number, I think it may not be amiss to furnish you 
with extracts from the notes taken by me during a resi- 
dence of some months in England ; so that you may have 
facts, in addition to those which I doubt not you already 
possess, to eustain what I think a tenable position, name- 
ly, that the North Devons are decidedly the best breed of 





cattle that can be introduced into this country. 








——=—= 

I believe I go farther than you do in esteeming the De. 
vons superior to the Short-horns even for the fertile grasg 
and corn lands of Kentucky and Ohio. But I do so eg, 
teem them, and a conversation I ‘had some months since 
with an eminent grazier and cattle dealer from the Sciot 
valley tended strongly to confirm mein my opinion. Hg 
stated that he had had much experience with Short-horng 
and their crosses ; that there was no doubt of their 
aptitude to feed well and at an early age, and to acquire 
great weight; but that there their advantages stopped: 


that they did not bear a journey well. In fact, he found 


that they lost flesh, when in a drove, about in Proportion 
as they were well bred. A quarter bred animal woulq 
drive better than a half bred,a half bred than a three-quar. 
ter bred,and soon. Now, if the short-horns do not driye 
well, where is their superiority for the districts mentioned 
They have not a home market to consume their cattj 
which must be driven. The grazier above mentioned said 
the difference in loss of weight was so great as forcibly tg 
attract his attention at a time when the Short-horns were 
in very high favor with him. 1 have forgotten the exact 
proportionate loss that he mentioned, but it was so large 
a per centage as to make him very chary of starting the 
half-breeds in a drove. ‘There is one point which I think 
the western graziers overlook in. preferring the shor 
horns, namely, the weight of beef that can be raised on g 
given quantity of land orfood. The preference is given 
to the largest animal, the one that makes the 

weight on the hoof. I believe the Devons will make a 
great deal more beef from a given quantity of food than 
the Short-horns, but it is true there must be a few more of 
them to carry it. 

But to the extracts: When in Norfolk, England, spent 
some time with Mr. John Bloomfield, at Warham, who 
has a large farm, a part of the estate of the Earl of Leices- 
ter (Mr. Coke.) His farm is within 3 or 4 miles of Holk. 
ham, and is acknowledged to be one of the best managed 
of the estate. Mr. Bloomfield is a man of great exactness 
of observation, soundness of judgment, and the strictest 
integrity. Every confidence may be placed in his state. 
ments, and his opinions are not to be lightly esteemed, 
Among the notes, of information he gave me, made at Ware, 
ham, I find the following : “Medium sized stock to be 
preferred as yielding more beef, mutton, wool, milk, ke, 
than either large or small stock, under similar and ordina- 
ry circumstances.” Again: “Mr. Blomfield’s dairy of 20 
cows produced an average of four pounds of butter for 
each cow per week during the whole year. Strict accounts 
were kept during several years, and the result was nearl 
the same in each year.” Now although 4 pounds a vel 
may not at first sight appear to be a large yield, I should 
like any one to try if they can find a regular farmer’s dai- 
ry ofan equal number of cows yielding as much. 

Mr. B. frequently challenged gentlemen attending’ the 
sheep-shearings at Holkham to match it with any other 
breed than Devons, but he was never met. It may be well 
to state distinctly that the average of 4 lbs. per cow was 
the net produce from all the 20 cows, in profit or out of 
profit, after suckling their calves for a few days, and sup- 
plying the family with cream. 

Another note: “ Mr. Bloomfield’s butter is of the very 
best quality ; this is attributable to a variety of causes— 
The cattle are of a very good breed,—Devons,—and are 
well taken care of, being in remarkably fine condition. | 
never before saw a dairy of cows in such order. Great 
care is taken in the management, as to milking, &e. of 
of the cows, and the method of making the butter con- 
tributes not a little to render it good.” 

Yet another note: “Sept. 1834. Mr. Hancock, a 
London butcher, was brought by Mr. Coke to see Mr. 
Bloomfield’s Devons. Hancock expressed himself highly 
delighted with the dairy and stock. Speaking generally 
of Devons, he said, there are no cattle yield such good 
beef, except a very few of the very best Scots. He also 
said he took ten shillings worth more of fat out of Dev 
ons than out of any other sort (same sized animals.)— 
Again, he said the sirloin of a Devon was longer by 5 it 
ches, than of any other breed, (same size,) and that he 
could cut three sirloin pieces out of a Devon, when he 
could only cut two from any other sort. And further, he 
said there is this difference between Devons and Scots: 
the former have less offal beef and more roasting qneat 
than the latter, or than any breed that he has tried. He 
always prefers buying Devons when he can procure them. 
This Mr. Hancock is the butcher who was heard to say 
in London by a butcher of Wells, Norfolk, that the two 


very best bullocks he ever hung up in his shop were of 


Mr. Bloomfield’s feeding.” 
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Now, sir, if you deem the above of any value you are 
at liberty to make what use you please of it. Ishould 
prefer your incorporating any portion of it in your pro- 

remarks on cattle; but if you think fit to publish it 
asa communication, I have no objection. ; 

Hoping you may succeed in calling attention to the 
peautiful Devons, I remain, &c., . 

But there is, for the generality of planters yet another 
and a serious difficulty—Supposing the objections to qual- 
ities of the improved Short horns, as compared with the 
Dévons, to be untenable in reference to a country where 
cattle, and especially beef, are not primary objects, but 
where the principal objects in view by those who do rear 
them are working oxen and butter—In a country where 
the cultivation of artificial grasses, and even the care of 
natural meadows is but little attended to, and where no 

ovision whatever is made of roots or succulent food, 
still there is for most people an insurmountable difficulty 
in the price of the improved Short horns. 

Agentleman near this city,of ample means, and having 
every facility there, lately sent out to his agent in England, 
tosend him some Short-horn heifers of indisputable pedi- 
gree and good points, if to be had, for not exceeding 60 

jneas there, and was answered that his order could not 
be filled at his limit. 

The Editor has just received a letter from an eminent 
[rish breeder, who says, “I would charge for two good 
young bulls 150 guineas, say seventy-five each, and for 
heifers such as I would recommend, in calf to my best 
bull, fifty guineas each, delivered by me in Belfast, aship- 
ping port, or Liverpool ; my agent seeing them shipped, 
all expenses charged after they are put on board. “For 
my best bull I expect eight hundred guineas, and for my 
two year olds from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
guineas " 

If any of our friends desire to import, our agency is at 
their service ! 





Fare Necroes anv Necro Sravery.—These are two 
subjects of the deepest interest to the people of the slave-hold- 
ing states, and to none so immediately as to those of Mary- 
land and Virginia. If those whoset themselves up for Leg- 
islators would study these problems in all their bearings, exist- 
ing and prospective, they would qualify themselves to benefit 
the present and succeeding generations; instead of that, the 
beginning and the end of their study and their principles con- 
sist in establishing their claim to be themselves counted ab- 
ject slaves of a party, and that party slaves to some man, for 
whose sign they wait, before they dare think; and according 


_ astheir Master says, they are ready to swear, that the same 


thing is a cloud, a weazel, or a whale ! 

To indicate our opinion of the course of legislation which 
ought to be followed, as a measure of self preservation by the 
slave-holders of Maryland, is we are well aware, to alarm the 
fears of the timid, and bring down upon us the anathemas of the 
fanatical—but the first view that is taken of every question, 
however clearly it may involve the principles of private right 
and public liberty, is to ask, will it be popular? what use can 
be made of it by the political huckster? For black slaves we 
profess to have the kindest feeling. To feed and clothe them 
well, and abundantly, to supply their every rational want, and 
to pay habitual respect to their feelings, and the more so be- 
cause of their dependance, is the duty and will be the pleas- 
ureof every man of benevolent and well regulated mind.— 
Not so as to white slaves, who voluntarily put on the shackles 
of a leader, and to the gravest question of public concern, 
have but one stereotype answer, will I gain or lose pop- 
wlarity if 1 support it? Such slaves deserve only contempt 
from every man of intelligence and true patriotism. 

To return to our subjects—and first to the question of FREE 
secrors—We start with the proposition, startling as we are 
aware it may prove to some, that measures ought to be ta- 
ken, prospectively, to remove and exclude all free negroes 


from every slate where slavery exists. The two conditions of 


existence, the one being slaves and the others only half free, 
are incompatible with the welfare as well of the one as of 
the other. There is not, nor will there be any security or 
happiness for the slaves while free negroes live in daily com- 


munion with them—A total separation of the two and the 
banishment of the free blacks beyond the confines of the state, 
is the only thing that can give any thing like security to the 
master, and contentment to the servant. The intermixture of 
the two is deleterious in every way in which it can be exam- 
ined, without being attended with one solitary advantage to 
either. The presence of the free, living in indolence and go- 
ing where he listeth, even though it be, as it often is, in rags 
and squalid misery, excites theenvy of the slave—he becomes 
impatient of all labour, and instead of being as he would, 
contented with a Jot that combines more of the comforts, and 
less of the cares of life than that which is allotted to any oth- 
er class of human beings in existence on the face of the eartb, 
his mind is ever on the rack to devise the means of escape 
from all restraint. True, he sees in the abject condition, the 
complicated diseases, the criminal lives and premature death 
of the free negroes of the cities, enough to deter him from de- 
siring a change from a condition of careless abundance to 
one of precarious and miserable subsistence; yet hope flat- 
ters him that he will be an exception to the almost invariable 
lot of the free negro, and he never rests until, by his aid, as 
a medium of communication and concert, with the abolition- 
ist of the North, he succeeds at last in absconding; to become 
the hated rival or worse than slave of his seducer, or, more 
happily for him, to be arrested and sold to the South. 

Let any man take the pains to read over the N. Intelligencer 
and Globe, and count up the amount offered in one year for 
runaway slaves by the slave-holding counties of Maryland, ly- 
ing contiguous to Pennsylvania, and say whether it is not time 
that something should be done to stop the payment of this 
enormous tax for our proximity to a “ free State,” and what 
single measure would so effectually contribute to remedy this 
intolerable evil as the banishment of all free negroes from a- 
mong the slaves. At present the former are constantly go- 
ing by rail-road and steamboat between the slave and the free 
states, availing themselves of the greater facilities and securi- 
ty which personal intercourse with the abolitionists offers, to’ 
devise the ways and means to ensure escape to the runaway 
slave. Even while the slave remains, the fear of his abscond- 
ing forces on the master a relaxation of discipline, until 
his slave’s support is scarcely balanced by the profits of his 
labor—the master is worried into indifference, and while at last 
he surrenders or loses his property, the slave himself becomes, 
in a free state, the victim of indolence, vice and fanatical cu- 
pidity. It is impossible to contemplate this subject without 
being struck with wonder that it does not engage the attention 
of the people of Maryland more seriously than it has hither- 
todone. It is time, if indeed it be not too late, to look it 
boldly in the face, and to decide whether any thing, and what 
may yet be done—by fixing a distant day for their removal, 
no grievance would ensue to be compared to the present evil 
arising from their being mixed up and iotermarrying with 
slaves. It is in fact a question of self-preservation. Slave- 
holders your backs are against the wall! will you use the 
means of protection yet within your power, or will you sub- 
mit to lose your slaves one by one, until the non-slaveholder 
overpowers you, first atthe ballot box, and then, as surely as 
might has ever trampled upon right, én the halls of legislation! 
Be true to yourselves, and you shall have at least one faithful, 
though it be but a feeble voice, at your service. If it be the 
cause of the Constitution it ig equally the cause of sound hu- 
manily that prompts the offer.) 


To the Editor of the’ American Farmer. 

Dear Sir—I have a piece of woodland, and also an 
orchard of apple trees, growing close, which I wish to put 
in grass for my cows.—Will you or some of your cor- 
respondents inform me and others who may desire similar 
information, whether we can by any means, produce good 
grass, without injuring or removing my trees, and how 
it can be done? 

You will please take it for granted, that I know very 
little about agriculture, being a farmer of the “new crop.” 


A Supscriser. 
[Try orchard grass.—Ed.] 


Horticutturat Society or Marytanp—Aug. 17th. 
Fruits—Was exhibited by B. I. Cohen, esq. a dish of 
fine Peaches, and two Plums—By Abner Linthicum, esq. 
(near Sweetser’s bridge) 4 peck Duff’s carly yellow Peach- 








phine, Aristolochia Cabiosa, Renealmia Nutaus, Vitus A- 
grus Castus, Madame Deprey Tea Rose, Bourbon Tea 
Rose, Pasiflora, Kernisina, and 12 varieties of fine Dahlias. 
August 24th——Vegetables—Exhibited by John M‘Caw 
ley, (gardener to Mr. Wilson) a very large and fine Egg 
Plant, weighing 51b. 4 oz. and a plate of fine Lima Beans. 
Ornamental—Exhibited by Jno. Feast, a beautiful bou- 
quet of different cut flowers, consisting of Dahlias, Roses, 
Hibiscus, &c—Dr. Tho. Edmondson : a beautiful collec- 
tion of cut flowers, consisting of the following roses : 
Jeanne Despres,. Noisette, Madam Despres Bourbon; 
Phloxes, German Asters, &c. &c.; also the following 
Dahlias : Water-Witch, Dennissii, King Whites, Desde- 
mona, Lady C. Long, Martin Van Buren, Village Maid, &c. 





Fait Exuisition or THE HorticvLTuRAL Society or 
Marytanp—At a meeting of the society held at the soci- 
ety’s room on Saturday, 24th Aug. 1839, it was determin- 
ed that the Fall Exhibition should take place at the room 
of the Musical Association in the Assembly building, on 
Wednesday, the 25th Sept. and continue for three days. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the State, and particularly 
of the city and county, are respectfully invited to contri- 
bute whatever they may have interesting in the way of 
Horticulture, Agriculture, or Silk. The greatest care will 
be taken ofall articles confided to the society. 

Tueoporick B. Skinner, Sec. H. Soc.Md. 
Baltimore, Aug. 24th, 1839. ' 





Warr Macpacen Peacues, from the well managed or- 
chard of our esteemed fellow-citizen, Abner Linthicum, esq. 
A few were left for the Horticultural Society, equal in juici- 
ness, sweetness and delicacy of skin and grain to any we ever 
tasted. How gross is the neglect of most farmers to provide 
themselves with choice fruit, when it might be done with so 
little care and so much satisfaction to their family and friends, 
to say nothing of the profit. 





Duruam Cattie.—The finest lot of Durham Cattle 
ever imported into this country is in this city on its way 
to Kentucky, which seems to be the head quarters of fine 
beeves, imported by the Messrs. Hutchcrafts, of Bourbon 
county, Ky. 
They arrived from Liverpool in the ships Margaret 
Scott and Mohawk, and the agent has been e full 
six months in making his selection, with positive instrue- 
tion to select the very best without regard to price or 
money, and he has successfully fulfilled his trust. This 
lot consists of seven head; two bulls and five cows. 
One of them is a red and white spotted Heifer, éalled 
in the pedigree list Blossom, three years old; also, Fa- 
tima and Beda. These three are extremely fine heifers, 
beautifully formed and of full size and developments, 
powerful animals and of excellent proportions. One of 
the Bulls, not. named, of roan color, is decidedly the 
finest animal of the kind ever imported. He is but six- 
teen months old, of large and fine make, strait on his 
back, very heavy muscled and fine in all his points. The 
other is also a roan, a yearling of fine dimensions and pro- 
portions. Taking them altogether they are a noble lot 
of cattle, invaluable to their owners, and such as would 
excite great interest in every country —V. Y. Star. 
Some very fine animals arrived at this port recently, impor- 
ted by Mr. Shepherd, of Va. and forwarded to his residence. 





Pumpkin Sucar.—It is said that an important revolu- 
tion is about occurring in France, in regard to the manu- 
facture of sugar; and that a large capitalist intends to 
erect an extensive establishment for the manufacture of 
sugar from pumpkins, experiments having shown conclu 
sively that it may be obtained from this vegetable in abun- 
dance, and of a superior quality. There is no doubt that 
sugar of good quality many be made from the pumpkig. 
We have never seen such an article; but the manufacture 
of pumpkin molasses was not an uncommon thing in New 
England, fifty years ago. When the price of this article 
took a rise, in consequence of the insurrection in Hispan- 
iola, and the embarrassments resulting therefrom to the 
trade between that island and the United States, man: 
families, within our knowiedge, supplied theinselvce wih 
molasses from the products of their own . 
quantities were made from sweet apples, 
and from pumpkins. That made from apples was con- 
oe best. The por ros molasses had what was 

e punkiny taste, uce of the corn-stalk 
was always tinctured with a siekich 





es, very superior. 
Ornamental—By John Feast, esq. Brunswigia Jose- 


unlike the taste of liquorice. 
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[From the Virginia Farmers’ Register, edited by E. Ruffin, Esq.] 
Tue Mart Inpicaror. 

It has been long and generally believed among the marl- 
ing farmers of King William county, and the adjoining 
county, that the growth of a certain plant, in running wa- 
ter, indicates, with absolute certainty, the presence of marl, 
or beds of fossil shells, some where higher up the stream. 
The great value of any such indication, to those who are 
faaing fer marl, is obvious. We were informed of the 
peculiar rule of location of this plant several vears ago, by 
our friend and correspondent, Dr. William B. Westmore, 
then a resident of King William, and, at that. time, re- 
quested such particuliar information as would enable us 
to identify the plant, and, by publishing the description, 
to ish all the readers of the Farmers’ Register, the 
means to avail of its use, in showing the before hidden 

ce of marl on their lands, or in their neighborhood. 

. Westmore caused a correct colored drawing to be 
made of the plant, by a good artist who happened to be 
at his house; and from the drawing we had engraved the 

tation which accompanies this article ; and which, 
with our description may enable persons without botani- 
cal knowledge, to identify the plant. But to those who 
possess any thing of that knowledge, (to which we have 
Ro pretension,) a much surer means of identification is 
offered in the following report of the botanical character 
of the plant, which was furnished at our request by a cor- 
pespentent, who is much better informed on the subject, 

d to whom the growing plant was exhibited. His re- 
port was as follows : 

“J carefully examined the plant you pointed out to me, 
when here, as indicating the presence of marl in the earth, 
or as growing only in streams supplied with calcareous 
matter. the flowers are very small, the botani- 
cal character is obvious, and easily determined. The 
belongs ee second class and first order of the 
ificial system, (diandria monogynia,) and to the genus 
Veronica of that order. “eon o . one Fara peer of 

— only one of which (Veronica Virginica, with 
a Incarnata,) is American. This plant does not 
- agree with any of the numerous species described by Lou- 

api i, pomere doubt whether it is described by 
any i would, therefore, be inclined to consider 












it a new and important species. Its botanical descriptions 
is—root fibrous, stem smooth, leaves opposite, amplexi- 
caul, lanceolate, slightly serrate, flowers racemose, axil- 
lary, calix four-toothed, corolla light blue, entire base ; 
lip four parted, capsule two celled. Should this be (as J 
think there is every probability) an entire new species of 
Veronica, would you permit me the liberty of suggesting 
a specific name—Veronica Rufinia? If its presence isa 
sure indication of marl, it is a highly important plant, and 
your name is almost identified with marl.” 

We beg leave to decline the unmerited honor above 
proposed, as we have no claim to the discovery—and but 
only that of having appreciated the facts, as soon as they 
were heard of, and now of making them public. We 
should think the name Westmorea more appropriate : but 
our friend Westmore also waives all claim to the discov- 
ery, and says, that he does not know who first noticed the 
connection of the plant with marl. And if, contrary to 
the present supposition, the plant should in fact have been 
long on the catalogue of botanists, it will not the less de- 
serve to be considered, for its peculiar quality now just 
brought to light, as a new and important agricultural dis- 
covery. We prefer for its name the descriptive one of 
the “Marl Indicator.” 

But we have further evidence of this being in truth a 
new species, in the opinion of our friend and correspond- 
ent, Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, to whom we sent 
the drawing to have it engraved, accompanied by a state- 
ment of the peculiar value of the plant, and a copy of the 
foregoing botanical description. His answer - > — 

“] cannot determine the botanical character of the plant 
from the drawing, but it certainly appears to be a Veroni- 
ca. The description of the plant and the drawing agree 
perfectly, so far as I can follow the latter—the characters 
of the corolla, calyx and capsule not being distinct in the 
drawing. [Owing to their small size.] The plant is new 
to me; itis not deseribed by Loudon, nor, so far as I 
can find, by Elliott, nor any other botanist to whose works 
I have access. _ 

“It will be a curious and valuable discovery for the ag- 
ricultural interest, should it prove to be in fact an indica- 
tion of the presence of calcareous matter, and I shall cor- 
tainly bear it in mind in all my botanical rambles.” 





We readily found this plant growing in several of the 
rivulets flowing through different beds of fossil shells, or 
marl, on our farm. For the fact that it is yet to be f 
in none other than such streams, we have as yet to re] 
on the information of others; and on the certainty of its 
absence as weil as its presence agreeing with the absence 
and presence of marl, obviously depends the value of the 
eb 

e plant is an evergreen; it grows only in sl 
water. The stalk is sohdons more tna a foot high; rere 
we found some 2} feet. It is so succulent and tender, tha 
it droops and withers very quickly after being pulled 
and leftdry ; but when immediately placed with the roots 
in a bottle of water, it continued to live, and throw og 
successive flowers for several weeks. It was in flower jn 
May, and had not ceased to flower in the beginning of 
September. The flowers are very small, of a pale blue, 
or nearly of a lilac color, and appear in small clusters, o 
strings. 

We have taken much trouble and incurred some ex. 
pense, to enable our readers to identify this plant. It jg 
hoped that many will search for it, and test its alleged 
peculiarity of location; and if observation should serve 
to disprove that peculiar character, it is further h 
that such observation and facts will be communicated for 
publication. 'To correc’ erroneous opinions, and mistak. 
en facts, is as useful and «s necessary to agricultural know. 
ledge and improvement, as to announce new and undoubt- 
edly true opinions and facts. 

As no calcareous earth exists in the tidewater region of 
the southern states, except the fossil shell deposite, of 
marl, as commonly termed, of course the growth of this 
plant, when found any where in that region, will always 
indicate that form of calcareous earth only. But if jt 
grows among the mountains, and more northern as well 
as more elevated lands, it will probably be found in all 
lime-stone streams. 

[From the Farmers’ Cabinet.] 

We give the above article as a matter of interest to our 
readers. The plant may or may not indicate the presence 
of marl. We handed the engraving to one of the best bo- 
tanists in the country—a gentleman who has made the 
science his particular study for a number of years—and 
he stated without hesitation that the plant was not new, 
that it was to be found in both Europe and America, and 
that by reference to Dr. Dartineron’s Flora Cestrica, 
we would find the following description of the “Venox- 
Ica ANAGALLIS.” 

“Stem erect; leaves amplexicaul, lanceolate, acute, 
denticulate; racemes opposite. Beck, Bot. p. 261. 

Vulgo—Water Speedwell. Long-leaved Brooklime. 

Root perennial; with verticils of numerous long capi 
radicles at the lower nodes of the stem. Stem 12 on 
inches high, rather coarse and fleshy, sometimes with 4 
roughish pubescence. Leaves smooth, closely sessile 
and embracing the stem, narrow-lanceolate, 2 to 3 inches 
long, and tapering gradually to a point, sparingly denti- 
culate, often nearly entire. Racemes mostly opposite, on 
stout succulent peduncles; bracts linear-lanceolate, as 
long at the pedicels. Corolla pale blue, with purple 
stripes. Capsule tumid. 

Hab. Muddy margins of rivulets: Great Valley, 
[Chester co. Pa., limestone region ;] rare. FJ. June. Fr. 
August. 

Obs. This is undoubtedly the true V. Anagallis; as 
I have verified it by comparison with authentic European 
specimens. When my catalogue was published, I had 
never seen the plant; and mistook for it, a variety of V. 
Beccabunga,—which, however, is quite distinct. This 
species occurs at Downingtown, and Brooke’s Mill; 
where it was detected, in 1833, by my indefatigable friend, 
Mr. Josava Hoorgs. I have also received Kentucky 
specimens from Professor Suort.” 

We are informed that the same plant is not uncommon 
in the granite regions of New Hampshire, and we area® 
sured by a friend on whom we rely, that it has been found 
on the Rocky Mountains. These are mere opinions 
formed from an examination of the engraving, and as itis 
extremely difficult, if not impossible to determine the true 
botanical character of a plant from an_ engravifig, 
these opinions may be changed on an examination of the 
plant itself. If the Editor of the Register will favor ™ 
with a specimen of the plant, (Marl Indicator) we will 
preserve it for the inspection of our friends generally, who 
doubtless feel an interest in the matter, and by a compatr 
son of the plants, we shall be enabled to test the correck, 
ness of the opinions given above. Botanists also are anx- 
jous to see a specimen. 
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Causes or SEEDS NOT GerminaTine.—Without a 
certain degree of moisture seeds will not germinate. On 
sandy soils, and in a dry season, it seems highly prob- 
then, that seeds may be deprived of the requisite de- 

of moisture. But the seeds may have germinated, 
and commenced to send out their roots and stem stalks, 
and yet be destroyed. If the soil is not pressed closely 
to the seeds, and very dry weather occurs just at this pe- 
riod of the process of germination, the root being too 
distinct from the soil, and too feeble to draw any supply 


” of moisture, the liquid food of the plant contained in the 


fermented seed may be dried up, and the life thus destroy- 


}f you would avoid disappointment and loss from seeds 
failing to grow, the preventive process is indicated by a 
knowledge of the causes most frequently productive of 
this result, which we think are those stated above. If 

ou sprout your seeds before putting theminto theground 

ou will preserve them from the first cause of failure, but 
if you pulverize your soil thoroughly and press it in this 
state with hoe, spade, or roller, upon the seeds thus sprout- 
ed,the root stem will soon and surely derive sufficient 
moisture from the soil. 

In a few instances I have found my neighbors blaming 
the seed as useless, particularly of onions, carrots and 

nips, when I have obtained a little of the same seed, 
and found it to sprout quite well. You may easily save 
ourself from such reflections, or from the temptation to 
plame others ; steep the suspected seed in warm or tepid 
water from six to twenty-four hours, according to the size 
and hardness of the seed, and then setting it away in a 
warmish place fora day or two. If good it will sprout 
inthis time ; if kept warm in a darkish place, and it does 
not sprout in this time, the seed is faulty—Farmers’ 
M. Visitor. 





Seep Corn.—A correspondent says—“Several circum- 
stances incline me to the belief that corn which has been 
ted—no matter in what steep—is safe from the rav- 
of the red or wire-worm. It has been fashionable 
tosteep in a strong solution of copperas, and to ascribe 
the safety of the seed in this state, not to the change 
which fermentation has produced in the germ or chit, 
which is usually first attacked, but.to the change in the 
taste from the copperas. We have known corn soaked in 
simple water—in water alone—to escape from the attacks 
of the worm as well as that soaked in a copperas steep.— 
Until this matter is made more certain, however, I would 
hold it bad husbandry to neglect the copperas, as in addi- 
tion to the change produced by heat and moisture, we 
have also the disagreeable taste communicated by this salt.” 
—Ibid. 





Sow Pure Wueat—Remepy ror Smut.—Chaun- 
cey Goodrich, Esq., of Burlington, Vermont, says,—* In 
your last number I noticed three communications on the 
culture of wheat ; although they are all valuable, perhaps 
I may add a little to them. As to smut, I believe if clean 
seed is sown, the following preparation of it is an infalli- 
ble remedy—also that it will soon eradicate all smut from 
foul seed. Soak the seed twenty-four hours in a strong 
brine, strong as it can be made, letting it cover the grain 
—drain it off and stir in fresh air-slacked lime until it is 
dry, when it may be sown. It is still better to have the 
wheat spread on a floor when the lime is stirred in, and 


- let it be until fully dry, as the lime will adhere better to 


the grain. Wheat so prepared should not be passed 
through a smut mill, as the brine would then be sure to 
destroy a part, and if soaked too long, nearly all. Anoth- 
er advantage of soaking in brine is, that it is so much 
heavier than water, that oats and all light seeds will float 
on the surface, and may be taken off. I have known this 
practised twenty years on my father’s farm, and by oth- 
ers, and never saw any smutty wheat from clean seed so 
prepared,even when adjoining fields would contain so 
much as to almost ruin the grain.—Ibid. 





The annual Fair of the American Institute, New York, 
will be held at Niblo’s Garden, and commence on the 
7th of October. It will undoubtedly excel any former ex- 
hibition, and be in all particulars more interesting, The 

tions are on a vastly enlarged scale: two new ex- 
on rooms, each 110 feet by 25, will be in readiness, 
and the whole afiair will be abundantly beyond any form- 
erdisplay. A ploughing match, under the direction of 
the Institute, will fm pe on the 5th of September, in 
which will be exhibited various kinds of improved ploughs. 





_ Nurritive quauities or Cuarcoan.—Thongh the 
importance of mixing charcoal with the food of animals, 
particularly that ofswine, has been generally acknow- 
ledged, and its benefits extensively tested, still ithas been 
supposed that it only acted as a corrective to the acid ten- 
dency of food, and facilitated fattening, by. improving the 
health of the animal. Some experiments are, however, on 
record which seems to show that charcoal acts a more im- 
portant partin the matter, than has usually been assigned 
to it. 

In 1793, a family being driven from New-York by the 
fever, were absent three or four weeks before it was 
deemed prudent to return. A number of fowls confined 
in a loft in the workshop of the house were forgotten at 
the time of leaving, and as it was known there was nothing 
provided for their subsistence, it was expected on the re- 
turn they would be found starved to death. To the as- 
tonishment of all, the fowls were found alive and fat, 
though there was nothing upon which they could have fed, 
except a quantity of charcoal and shavings ; water being 
supplied from the grindstone trough. 

These facts coming to the knowledge of a gentleman in 
New-York, as we learn from the Recorder, he instituted 
the following experiment. He placed a turkey in a box 
orenclosure 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, and three or four 
feet high, excluded light as much as could be done, and 
allowed a free circulation of air, and fed the turkey with 
soft brick, broken fine, pounded charcoal, and siz grains 
of corn per day. The box was kept locked. At the end 
of a month, the turkey was killed in the presence of sev- 
eral gentlemen, was large and heavy, and on being opened 
was found filled with fat. Nothing, on dissection, was 
found in the gizzard and entrails but charcoal and brick. 
Last winter the experiment was repeated, and with the 
same success. 

Several years since, in fitting out one of the Liverpool 
traders at New-York, a pig on board was missing and 
was supposed to have been lost. The cargo was taken on 
board, stowed, and the vessel sailed. It was now dis- 
covered that the pig was alive in the coal hole, but as he 
could not be got at readily, it was concluded to leave him 
to his fate. He remained in this retreat until the passage 
was made, when his pigship was found to be not only a- 
live and well, but materially improved in condition, 
though there was nothing, coal extepted, he could have 
swallowed. 

When it is remembered that wond, sugar, and several 
other substances, some of which are most nutritive, are 
compounded of nearly the same original elements, it would 
seem possible, by animal chemistry, to convert them to 
the purpose of sustaining life; though all experiments 
with wood or charcoal have failed. The German chem- 
ists have converted wood into very palatable bread, by 
roasting and pulverizing ; calcination, it has been suppo- 
sed, would destroy whatever power of nutrition wood 
might originally contain. The chemicalaction o*vegeta- 
bles seems unable to produce the least effect on coal, and 
not the least particle of it has ever been found in the 
structure of vegetables, though mixed. with the earth and 
water in which plants were growing, in the form of the 
most impalpable powder. Whether animal chemistry is 
able to do what vegetable organization cannot, remains to 
be seen; though if there is no mistake in the statements 
alluded to, it would seem probable that this intractable 
substance, is, in some way, made subservient to the nutri- 
tion of animals.— Genesee Farmer. 





Fruit Trees.—The famous Pickman farm, in Salem, 
the best in the country, is lined round the borders of the 
field, with engrafted apple trees. These trees are very 
thrifty, deriving most of their nourishment from the ground 
under the walls, which keep the soil loose, warm and 
moist, and preserve the roots of the trees from external in- 
jury. The trees in this situation are an ornament to the 


farm, while they are no hindrance to the farmer in culti-} 


vating his field, nor injury to the crops by withdrawing 
nourishment, like those in the interior of the field. Yet 
those trees round the field are believed to yield a prviere 
profit than the annual crop within, with all the laborne- 
eessarily bestowed upon it—and the annual sales of the 
neue and fruit on this farm are said to be enough to pur- 
chase a farm of moderate dimensions in the interior of this 
State—Newburyport Herald. 





Pasture For swine.—A lot of land well seeded down 





swine that may keep the grass from going fo.seed. This 
prevents waste, and the shorter the grass e sweeter it 
will be, and the more pleasant for the animals for whose 
use it is destined. The pig pasture should have'd goo 

supply of water,and running water is to be premier 06 still 
water, but the latter is better thartillfone. should not 
be permitted to run in summer pasture till about’ the first 
of May ; and they should be ringed, or the gristle:of their 
noses should be shaved off before they are allowed that 





Poutrry Houses, Yarp, &c.—The situation of the 
poultry house should be dry, and exposed either to the 
east or the south-east; so as to enjoy the sun’s rays in 
winter as soon as he rises above the horizon.— Loudon. 
Where a set of houses are intended, then a situation 
should be fixed on, near or close to the farm yard, and 
with ample space around for the fowls to disperse over in 
the day time, and one or more ponds for the aquatic sorts. 
All must have access to a gravelled yard and to grass for 
range, and have clear water near. Great attention should 
be paid to cleanliness and white washing, not for-appear- 
ance but to destroy vermin—.frthur Young. 





Comrort or Animars.—Unquestionably, an animal 
may be well fed, lodged and cleaned, without being com- 
fortable in every respect; and in brutes, as well as man, 
want .of comfort operates on the digestive powers. If the 
surface of astall, in which an ox or a horse stands deviates 
much from a level, he will continually be uneasy and— 
will be uneasy during the night, if its surface is rough, or 
if'a proper bed of litter is not prepared every evening for 
him to repose on. The form of racks and mangersis oft- 
en less commodious than it might be—A hay rack which 
projects forward is bad; because the animal in drawing 
out the hay is teased with the hay seeds falling in its eyes 
or ears; and this form, it may be added, is apt to cause the 
breath of the animal to ascend through its food, ‘which 
must after a time, render it nauseous. For this reason, 
hay should lie as short a time‘as possible in lofts, but 
when practicable, be given direct from the rack.— Yan- 
kee Farmer. 





Suckxerinc Corn.—l had the pleasure about four years 
ago, to spend a day.in-company with old Mr. Macon, of 
North Carolina, when our conversation was principally 
on subjects of agriculture+-und among others the cultiva- 
tion of Indian corn. After having inquired whether: I 
.had the suckers which grew from the roots of the corn 
pulled off, as is the common practice, he informed me 
that he had suffered them to remain, having from repeated 
experiments, ascertained that they did not injure the corn 
—but on the contrary, the suckers more frequently than 
otherwise produced good ears of corn—and that if they 
failed to do so, there was an increase of fodder. . I have 
since tried the experiment, and witnessed the following 
results: That after carefully examining the ears.of corn 
on the stalks producing suckers, they were found as 
as the ears on the surrounding stalks not producing them; 
that a large majority of the suckers produced gogd corn, 
though the ears generally were smaller than those on the 
mother stalk, and that of course there was an increase of 
fodder. Without entering into an inquiry, whether corm 
ought to be planted so thick as to prevent its producing 
suckers, if thick planting will prevent it, of whieh I am 
not sure—or whether the pulling them off may not injure 
the corn, by inflicting wounds on the stalks, I can now 
safely recommend Mr. Macon’s practice as saving . the 
‘time and labor of pulling off suckers, and what is of more 
eonsequence. as producing an increase of the crop of corn 
and fodder. I ought to add, that none but the. suckers 
growing from the root are suffered to remain. ; 
Charlotte county. W. M. Warxins. 





Apres ror Horses.—Mr. Comfort—A humane far- 
mer of elose observation, in Philadelphia County, last 
year tried the experiment to see how far his work horses 
would do on apples, and he found that by giving them a- 
bout = ow of See tn the — #7 vcd oné quart of 
oats'a day, t e best and condition, do- 
meen refs as he ever known them de. The 
apples were chiefly, but notaltogether sweetappies. 
| €F Quere—At what reduction in the price of Irish po- 
tatoes is it economical to feed them away to your hogs, 





to clover, is wanted by good cultivators for pasturing swine. 
The quantity of land to be proportioned to the number of 


supposing the cost of transportation to market to be 6} 
centsabushel. - —— - ; 
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MOVSBwWiPss DSPABPUBNT. 


We congratulate our readers on having one female pen 
enlisted for their use. How many there are who could fol- 
Jow, with benefit to,gjl, the example of our friend Mrs. 
Darby, in giving in her experience on some important 
points in housewifery. 

Those who have not been brought by necessity where 
ehoice should bring every one, to study how much econ- 
omy may.be practised consistently with good living, have 
but an imperfect notion on how little a family may be 
gubsisted. The French of all people possess this savoir 
vivre. One vice will support two children, was among 
the proverbs of Dr. Franklin; and we are quite sure that 
@ well managed house may be kept on the waste of one 
conducted by a lazy or extravagant mistress ; and that the 
balance of real quiet comfort will be found on the side 
of her who, or whose daughter, rises when “Bright chan- 
ticleer proclaims the dawn,” and finishing her morning 
toilet, ties on her clean oil silk apron with double pock- 
ets, takes her keys, gives to the cook her tea, and flour, 
and eggs, and then hies away to the dairy tolook after the 


eream and butter. 

Such healthful employment, while it serves to augment 
the stores and secure the independence of husband or fa- 
ther, far from being incompatible with, may be received as 
prima facie evidence of a good understanding. These 
little domestic offices are just as useful too in their sphere, 
as the sterner or more laborious duties of the master of 
thehouse. “Women in their course of action describe 
asmaller circle than men, but the perfection of a circle 
consists not in its dimensions, but in its correctness,” 
ays an author, from whom we may appropriately quote 
farther in way of introduction to the reeipes of our 
friend : 

“What marks the distinction,” said Mr. Ceriton, “ be- 
tween the judicious and the vulgar.economist is this: the 
narrow-minded woman succeeds tolerably in the filling 
up, but never in the outline. She-is made up of detail, 
bat destitute of plan. Petty duties demand her whole 
resp of mind, and after all the thing is incomplete.— 

is so much bustle and evident exertion in all she 
@oes! she brings into company a mind exhausted with 
hier little efforts! overflowing with a sense of her own 
‘merits! looking up to her own performances as the high- 
est possible elevation of the human intellect, and looking 
down on the attainments of more highly gifted women, 
as so many obstructions to their usefulness ; always draw- 
img comparisons to her own advantage, with the cultiva- 
ted and the refined, and concluding that because she pos- 
sesses not their elegance they must necessarily be defi- 
eientin her art. While economists of the higher strain, 
I draw from living and not absent instances,” added he, 
looking benignatly around him, “execute their well or- 
‘dered plan, as an indispensable duty, but not as a super- 
lative merit. They have too much sense to omit it, but 
too much taste to talk of it. It is their business, not their 
poast. The effect is produced, but the hand that accom- 
gp it is not seen. The mechanism is set at work, 
it is behind the scenes. The beauty is visible, the 
Tabor is kept out of sight.” 

*“The misfortune is,” said Mr. Stanley, “that people are 
apt to fancy, that judgment is a faculty only to be exerci- 
éed on t occasions; whereas, it is one that every hour 
ie called into exercise. There are certain habits which, 

they appear inconsiderable when examined indi- 
pally,are yet of no small importance in the aggregate. 
ity, and other minor virtues, contrib- 

ite more than many are aware, to promote and to facili- 
tate the exercise of the higher qualities. I would not 
erect them into a magnitude beyond their real size; as 
pare too apt to do who are on/y punctual, and are 
t im the higher qualities; but by the regular es- 
of these habits in a family, it is inconceivable 
who have not made the experiment, how it saves, 
time, that canvas upon which all virtues 
ght. Itisincredib ede aye orderly — 
fives apparent rapidity to the wings of time, 

‘devotion of the hout to its employment 
life. It it by the traces which 
leaves behind it: while it prevents te- 












diousness by affording, with the successive change, the 
charm of novelty, and keeping up an interest which would 
flag, if any one employment were too long pursued.— 
Now all these arrangements of life, these divisions of 
time, and these selections and appropriations of the busi- 
ness to the hour, come within the department of the lady. 
And how much will the cares of a man of sense be re- 
lieved, if he choose a wife who can do all this for him!” 

“In how many of my friends’ houses,” said Mr. Carl- 
ton, “have J observed the contrary habits produce contra- 
ry effects! A young lady bred in total ignorance of fami- 
ly management, transplanted from the house of her father, 
where she has learnt nothing, to that of her husband, 
where she is expected to know every thing, disappoints a 
prudent man: his affection may continue, but his esteem 
will be diminished; and with his happiness, his attach- 
ment to home will be proportionably lessened.” 

“Itis perfectly just,” said Sir John, “and this comfort- 
less deficiency has naturally taught men to inveigh against 
the higher kind of knowledge which they suppose, though 
unjustly, to be the cause of ignorance in domestic mat- 
ters. It is not entirely to gratify the animal, as Miss 
Sparkes supposes, that a gentleman likes to have his table 
well appointed; but because his own dignity and his wife’s 
credit are involved in it. The want of this skill is one 
of the grand evils of modern life. From the heiress of 
the man of rank, to the daughter of the opulent trades- 
man, there is noone quality in which young women are so 
generally deficient as in domestic economy. And when I 
hear learning contended for on one hand, and modish ac- 
complishments on the other, I always contend for this in- 
termediate, this valuable, this neglected quality, so little 
insisted on, so rarely found, and so indispensably neces- 


sary,” 
CanonssBurG, August 16th, 1839. 

Mr. J. S. Skinner—As the season of Tomatoes is at 
hand, I will send a few recipes for preserving them for 
winter use : 

Take tomatoes, say half peck, when ripe, but not too 
soft, skin them and cut them in two, leaving the seeds or 
not as you like; lay them ona dish, (I do not mash them;) 
then take two quarts of strong vinegar, put one table- 
spoonful of alspice, the same of powdered ginger, the 
same of cloves, the same of salt, half-tablespoonful of 
good cayenne pepper; put all (except the tomatoes) in 
the vinegar; boil it in a very clean brass or bell-metal ket- 
tle for about half an hour—then strain it through a sieve, 
put it again ona slow fire, and when it begins to boil, put 
in some of the tomatoes, but do notcrowd them. When 
they look clear take them out carefully with a skimmer, 
and lay them on a dish; do so until you have themall 
done, and when cold put them in glass or white earthen 
jars with the vinegar in which they were boiled. Dip 
writing paper in brandy or strong vinegar, and put over 
them : cover them tight, and put in a cool dry place. It 
is excellent with fresh or any other kind of meat. 

Another—Take tomatoes when ripe, skin them, cut 
them in two, lay them on large dishes, put them in the 
sun to dry, turn them often, and when sufficiently dried in 
the sun, put them in a dry place. They should be expos- 
ed to the sun after a damp spell of weather. When stew- 
ed or eooked in any way, they are almost as good as 
when first taken from the vines. 

Another and easy mode of keeping Tomatoes—Make a 
strong pickle of salt and water that will bear an egg, 
make it cold, strain it into a crock or small keg; take 
ripe tomatoes, fill the crock or cage, pour the pickle on 
them, and cover it with a thin stone to keep them under 
the piekle. In the winter when you want some for use, 
put them in cold water the night before, and in the morn- 
ing change the water until they are as fresh as you want 
them. Then cook them, or eat them raw with vinegar, 
pepper and salt. 

cheap and excellent dish—Take cold cooked meat 
of any kind, chop it fine, season with salt, pepper, and a 
little butter and spice if you like. Then take stale bread, 
say one-third to two of meat, soak it in milk or water, 
taking care not to make it too wet; mix altogether: then 
take four or six large ripe tomatoes, skin them, chop them 
fine, put them with the meat and bread, mix them well to- 
gether, put it in a deep dish, and bake it in a slow oven on 
a stove for one hour; eat with gravy or not as you like. 

Another—Take cold cooked meat, chop fine, season 
with pepper, salt, and butter, (if the meat is not fat); boil 
some potatoes, mash them, put one-third to two of the 
meat, mix well together, put in a deep dish, bake it slow 





In your large cities there is a great deal of provis; 
thrown away by cooks that might be made inde whole 
some and palatable dishes. All the above dishes [ haye 
made. If our housewives would look more into their 
larders, they might save their husbands some dollars jn 
the course of the year. As this hint comes from an old 
lady, I hope my fair countrywomen will not take it amj 
but profit thereby; and to make up, I will give them 
another recipe. 

To preserve tomatoes in sugar, take them when ripe, 
but not too soft, skin them, cut them in two, taking out 
the seeds—take for one pound of tomatoes three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, loaf or brown; loaf is best tok 
them—First take two fresh lemons, cut them in thin sli- 
ces, put them in one quart of water, boil them until 
strain the seeds out, add the sugar, let it boil for half an 
hour slowly, then put in asmany tomatoes as not to crowd 
them. Let them boil until clear, then take them outcare. 


more in and boil them the same ; do so until all are done. 
When cold put them in glass jars—If there is not syry 
enough to cover them, make a little more. When all jg 
cold, dip white writing paper in brandy, cover them with 
it, put double paper over them, tie them tight, and keep 
them in a cool dry place. 

I hope that our young housewives will endeavor to be 
the mothers of invention, and have the credit of making 
their own recipes and cookery. 


Ladies’ Department of your useful and valuable periodi- 
cal, you will much oblige E. M. P. Darsy. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


In the last number of the American Farmer, a par- 
graph was inserted to disclaim having purposely publish- 
ed in the preceding one some items about the prices and 
sales of Morus Multicaulis, and in doing it, the editor of 
this paper, who is not the editor of the Journal of the 
American Silk Society, expressing his own determination 
to be cautious and candid in whatever he might state as 
facts on that subject, volunteered to avouch at the same 
time, for his knowledge of the same determination, (one 
which marks all his conduct,) on the part of Mr.G.B. 
Situ, who is the sole editor of the Journal of the Amer 
can Silk Society; by a slip of the pen or inadvertence, as 
easily to be understood as explained, the name Skinner 
was written for Smith, while the very purpose of the par- 
agraph was, in part, to signify that the former was nol, 
and that the latter was the editor. 




















A REGULAR BITE OR A RALE TRANSACTION.—Mr. Beach 
of Accomack, Virginia, has contracted with a goodand re- 
sponsible man to deliver him next May, 80,000 green 
healthy well matured buds at 1} cents per bud, and ex- 
pects to contract for 50,000 more. 

The Hon. H. A. Wise intends building a cocoonery and 
planting trees next year—For that purpose he has bought 
80,000 buds. In these facts there is no mistake. 





SILK CULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Messrs. T. G. Broughton & Son—Enclosed is a skein 
of silk spun by the double crop white silk worm. Your 
acceptanee of it will oblige me. At a very trifling ex- 
pense, my family have reared nearly 20,000 silk worms 
of the same kind as those which spun this skein. Two 
hands have been employed about 20 days in attending to 
my worms; and should I convert the whole of the co 
coons into sewing silk, ] should realize nearly $200— 
The eggs however are more valuable at present, and a 
they are in demand I shall allow almost all the worms to 
come out, with the view of saving the eggs. This even 
ing I took 500 of the hard cocoons to the Post Officeto 
see how much they weighed, and found that they weigh 
‘ed 163 ounces. On the 16th of June last my worms 
were hatched, and on the 14th inst. they commenced 
spinning their cocoons. Thus,at the expense of lew 
than $20, counting time and every thing, I have made 
nearly $200 in 4 weeks. 

“My object at first was amusement merely ; afterwards 
I concluded to make the experiment whether silk could 





three-quarters of an hour. 


be made with advantage in Carolina, and theresult speaks 





fully with a skimmer, lay them on a large dish, then put. 


If you think the above recipes worthy a corner in the 
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for itself. The enclosed skein was made by worms of 
-the second hatching this year. My family not being a- 


as.hard as it should have been, which gives it a glossy 
appearance. Should they enter the-business again they 
will understand better how to prepare it. There are num- 
bers of poor women with their children in our country 
who could raise as many if not more than my family have 
done. They only need an inducement. They now see 
that it is practicable, and if a market can be found for 
their cocoons, Carolina will be found exporting silk either 
in the raw or finished state largely. 

«My worms were fed onthe morus alba—or the com- 


mon white mulberry—and my greatest labour was in the’ 


collection of the leaves. Had I been prepared witha few 
of the Morus Multicaulis, my trouble would have been 

tly diminished. This tree must continue to bea val- 
gable article for years to come; we are now satisfied that 
silk can be raised advantageously, and for the purpose of 
raising silk only, ! should think they are destined to be 
valuable for some years.— Vor. Her. 





Tue Sitx Business.—In the midst of the universal 
depression in the price of cotton, the enquiry naturally 
ents itself, whether the southern planter is to be ex- 
posed to the ruinous expedients of the Bank of England 
and the monied monopolies, without the ability to save 
himself. Must he go on growing cotton, as the only pro- 
duction worthy of his attention? Or have the growers 
of both wheat and cotton no resource? We answer that 
there is a remedy, and one worthy of serious and immedi- 
ate attention. Instead of expending every energy in the 
production of these articles let the farmer and planter set 
apart a few acres for the production of silk, it will yielda 
far safer and surer as well as a more valuable return. 

An acre of land or a less quantity, having thereon grow- 
ing 10,000 trees, with proper management might, the first 
year, yield sufficient foliage at least to feed 150,000 worms. 

Three thousand worms well fed may consume 100 lbs. 
of foliage, and make one bushel of cocoons of ten pounds 
weight, and sufficient to make one pound of reeled silk, 
worth six dollars per pound, if well reeled. 

It is on all hands granted, and has been demonstrated 
by actual experiment, that the expense of picking leaves, 
feeding the worm and reeling the silk, by skilful manage- 
ment need not exceed two dollars the pound. 

If the above data are correct, the result would be 50 
lbs. raw silk at $6 er: 300. 

Here is a plain statement, which may be carefully anal- 
ised, rated rather under the actual profit,and every man 
knows that raw silk must find for years ready buyers.— 
Europe does not produce a sufficient quantity for home 
consumption, and if a supply could be had, the demand 
would be trebly increased. We throw out these thoughts 
for the consideration of those interested—Philadelphia 
Post. 








DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

Battimore Marxet—A press of advertisements induces 
us to omit our regular price current, tho’ at this season little 
change is to be expected. We note for our principal staples: 

Flour—The market for Howard st. shows no new feature. 
The week’s receipts have been fair ; limited sales from stores 
at $5.874 ; the wagon price 5.624; City Mills generally held 
at 5.874 ; Susquehanna 5.75 cash, and 5.874 on time. 

* Grain—Sales of prime white and red Wheat at 1.15al .22, 
including fair to prime, and supplies fair—sales of Rye at 73. 
Sales of yellow Corn at 76, and white 72a73. Oats 28. 
Tobacco.—The market this week has been unusually dull, 
the sales being confined to very small parcels, principally 
home consumption. Shippers generally refuse to buy ex- 
cept at such a decline as holders will not submit to. We 
continue former quotations, with the remark that most of the 
holders are very firm, the more so perbaps on account of the 
ene falling off of the receipts. Common quality of 
aryland at $5a6; middling $7a8 ; good $9al0; fine and leafy 
@llal2. Ohio is not inquired for, and holders show no desire 
to force it on the market at present. We quote it nominally 
—Common quality, $6,50a8; good $9a12; and fine $14al6. 
The inspections of the week comprise 370 hhds Maryland; 
168 hhds Ohio; 66 hhds Virginia; and 8 Kentucky—total 
613 hhds. 
_ Cattle.—Early in the week there were but few beef cattle 
it the market, and those of an inferior quality. Since then, 
however, several other lots of fair quality have arrived, mak- 
ing the supply equal to the demand. We quote the extremes 
this week at $7 iv $7.75 per 100 Ibs. ' 
At New Orleans, on the 16th, business continued exceed- 


11 for hams. 


114a13, and stock not over 300 hhds. Flour and Provisions 
Continued equally dull, transactions being merely in retail for 
city use—former quoted as at $6,50a7, and all other articles 
of provisions are without any variation. 

At Cincinnati, for the week ending on the 2Ist, there was 
a slight improvement in some articles of produce, caused by 
scanty supplies. Flour was. 4%a5 from wagons; wheat 75c; 
corn 59a60 ; oats 314a374; tobacco, Ky. twist 14al5c. Small 
sales of bacon at 7a74 for shoulders; 84a9 for sides; and 10a 

No sales of Pork. 

At Georgetown, Monday morning, Flour was quoted at¢63; 
which is a slight reduction on the latest previous quotations. 

At Lynchburg, (Va.) on Friday there was no change in 
Tobacco, the extreme prices of passed were $6a22; Lugs 3a53. 

At New York, last week, exclusive of the stir in the four 
market, which occurred on the receipt of the last advices 
from England, business had been very quiet throughout the 
week, aud the general markets have presented little change in 
their appearance. The sales of Cotton for the week were 

bags, closing at prices quite as low as the range of last 
week ; the preg sales being at 10al44c; 30 bales very fine 
Orleans sold at 16c. Ohio $6,62 and the lowest quotation for 
Genesee was $6,75; Rye Flour advanced to 4,50; 1000 
bushels North River Wheat sold for 1,374c; 7000 bushels 
foreign Rye sold at 85c; and new Dye for speedy delivery 
was contracted for at 80c; sales of Jersey and Northern Corn 
at90cwt; Oats dull. 40 tons outshot hemp sold at a price 
not made public. No turpentine in market.—Rice, sales 
150 tes chiefly for export at $4,50a62. The Liverpool sailed 
on Saturday, but tvok no specie—the rate of drafts being 84, 
at which price the U. S. Bank sold. Jn relation to the mo- 
ney market the Courier and Enquirer says, “‘ there was no 
improvement last week, nor is there any prospect of immedi- 
ate amelioration beyond what ma paokabis be looked for 
from the influx of capital brought by the country merchants 
during the period of the fall trade, now about to commence. 
Our merchants however are generally unembarrassed, and 
the prospects of the farmers never were better. The present 
gloom therefore may be looked on with some degree of cer- 
tainty as merely temporary, and in the present favorable 
state of the Foreign Exchange, our commercial position is 
far from being as unfavorable as might have been anticipated 
some time since.” 

At Mobile, for the week ending on the 15th, business con- 
tinued dull; and even the general gloom in business always 
prevailing in this month, the appearance of yellow fever in 
the city had made trade even more dull than usual. Sales of 
about 300 bales of Cotton were made at 94a134, which in- 
cludes qualities of inferior to good fair. The first bale of new 
Cotton was received on the 14th, its quality was fully equal 
to Liverpool good fair, and it sold for 15e. The first bale of 
last season was received on the 30th of August.. The Ad- 
vertiser says:—‘* The crop is said to be forward, and was 
very promising-.previous to the recent heavy rains, which it 
is feared may prove seriously injurious,” The stock on the 
lath was 5223 bales. Bagging 30c; rope 14c on time, and 
12a124 cash. Western Flour readily brings $8 in small lots. 

At Richmond, on Friday, sales of Canal Flour were not- 
ed as having been made at 53, stock and receipts light.—City 
mills 64. Wheat had advanced 5c, and held at I15a 120c; 
Corn 60a65; Oats 33a35¢c_—60 bbls Baltimore common 
Whiskey sold at auction at 35a35c. 

At Winchester, (Va.) on Friday, Flour was 5 12a5,16; 
Wheat $1; Rye 62c; Corn 65; Oats 25. 


FOR SALE—109 ACRES OF LAND, 

44 miles from Baltimore, between the Philadelbhia and Bel-air 
roads, having on it an abundance of fine wood, chestnut, &c. anda 
fine water; fine view of rail road, harbour and bay, a nevef failing 
stream, strong enongh t» turn a mill, running through a natural 
meadow, that can be easily made to uce 100 tons hay. 

VERY VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 

In Madison county, Va. (binding on Crooked run, the county 
line between Madison and Culpepper C. flouses) on which are the 
following improvements: large two story dwelling house, a good 
store house, ard dwelling house 2 stories high adjoining the store, 
a tailor’s shop, and several houses for mechanics, a good count 
grist -_ saw mill immediately on the main road leading to Fred. 
ericksburg. 

Also, a valuable Tract of Land in Prince William county, Va. 20 
miles from Oce:.quam, on Cedar creek, the principal stream of Oc- 
coquam river, 17 miles trom Dumfries, and abc ut 40 miles from 
Washington, D. C. It contains 210 acres, from 80 to 100 cleared, 
the balance is heavily timbered with white oak, poplar, etc. very 
many of the white oaks from 3 to 4 feet in diameter, tall and 
straight, and taken altogcthe fond gps the best tract of timber in 
that section for many miles round, end also growing on a soil of un- 
usual fertility, and good depth. Te land cleared is under good 
fencing, and divided into several fields, nearly half of which is iv 
meadow, the | alance in good state of cultivation. This land is well 
watered, having C-dar creek on one side, and a handsome rivulet 








running through the entire tract, besidesa good spring, convenient 
for a residence. Thereisa barn in good order, 2 good corn 
touses, and stabling for 30 or 40 horses, with a large orchard of ex- 


cellent fruit, both winter and s»mmer. The rail road which is au- 
thorised by the legislature (1838) from Falmouth to the D. C. will 


pass through a part of thisland. For further particulars apply to | 9 


the subscrihers. . 
Between 62 and 3 acres of Jand in the h state of cultivation 





ingly dull. The novelty in regard to new Cotton was over, 
and it was offered freely at 14c. Tobacco held firmly at 8a 


with extensive improvemeuts fur stock, within 1-8 of a mile 
the city limits; the above now in the possession of Mr. Beltzhoover. 


P50 WATKINS? 


from Cheapside. There Ploug's are 


THOROUGH BRED STOCK. . 
Nine Durham Sheort-horn Bulls, from | to 3 yeats old, of blood- 
like appearance and high degree. 
Also, one thorouch bred Heifer, in calf. 
Genuine North. Devon Catile—Bulle. Cows, Heifers and Calveg 
of the above breed, well grown and fine appearance. 
A fine young Jack,3 years old, well grown for his age, and very 


1 pair of genuine Berkshire Pigs, and 1 imported Irish Cow, fine 
milker; has given 32 quarts a day. 

_J. 8. SKINNER & SON, Agents. « 

The subscribers are also the sole agents fur the sale of Faldwin's 

Portable Hay and Cotton Press. au 28 J. 8. 8. & Son. 


Any one having SHEEP of the SOUTH DOWN. , OF OF 
the BAKEWELL (New Leicester or Dishley) blood, which they 
can warrant pure, and wishing to sell, would do well to communi- 
cxte with the eabscribers and state their price. A commission of 
per cent. for selling will be charged for amounts under $100. : 
ang 23 _ J. 8. SKINNER and SON; 


NOTICE is hereby given, that letters of administration 
of the estate of John Hofiinan, late of Baltimore, deceased, have, 
been granted by the Register of York county, Pennsylvania, unto 
the subscriber, residing in Honover, in York county aforesa’ 
all persons having claims or demands against the estate of the said 
decedent. are requested to make known the same without delay te 
the subscriber. SIMON BEARD. 
York county, Pa. Aug. 7, 1839. anu 28° 6tg2 

CLAIRMONT NURSERY, near Baltimore, Md. 

" ; Morus Multicaulis Trees, and Buds or Cut- 
: tings, for sale on the most reasonable terms, 
if taken thisfall. The subscriber has been 
raising those trees for 7 years, and from ex- 
perience thus obtained, purchasers may rely 
upon getting of him a’ well. raised genuine 
artic'e of almost any size and quantity re- 
quired; and would be packed and forwarded 
7 I ee with all that careful attention customary at 
large Nursery establi-hments where their reputation is so closel 
connected. Orders sent by mail, (or inquisies post paid,) will re- 
ceive early attention. 

On hand, as usual, a large and general stock of nursery articles, 
consisting of 20,000 large thrifty Peach Trees, also Apple, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, ali grafted or 
budded from most choice varieties, taken mostly from. his-standard 
bearing trees. Also, Fig, Grape, Raspberry, Strawberry, Goose- 
berry and Currant Plants, together with a large and general assort- 
ment of large sized thrifly Deceduons, and Evergreen Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Creepers, and Dahliss of the most beautiful varie- 
tiee, &c. Printed and priced catalogues will be sent by mail to or- 
der, gratis. When more convenient, orders will be received for him 
by K. Sinclair, jr. & Co. seedsmen, &c. Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, sen. Proprietor. 

Direct to me as above. au28 4¢ 


250,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, 
AT PUBLIC SALE. 

- Will be sold at_ public sale on WEDNES- 
. DAY, the 18th September, 1839, at 10 T:2 
o'clock in the forenoon, at the Highfield. 

ycoonery, Germantown, about six miles 

ym the city of Philade'phia, 

TWO HUNDRED & Fif TY THOUS- 
AND genuine Morus Multicaulis TREES, 
now growing most luxariantly,and pronoun-. 
~ ced by judges to be equal, if not superior to 
any trees now growing in this state. . 

'erms—$500 and under cash—500 to g1000, cash, 5 per cent. 
discount— 1000 to 2000, 2 years credit—2000 to $4000, 4 years 
credit—over 4000, 6 years credit. The credit payments to be se- 
cured by bond and mo:tgage on unincnmbered r. al estate, or other 
approved security, with interrst at 6 per et. payable half yearly, or 

» daavnet of 5 per cent. for cash on all bills over $1000. ' 

Catalogues with particulars will be ready for delivery at the aue- 
tion Mart one week previous to sale—the trees may remain in the 
ground until December next. ‘ 

N. B. The Highfield Cocoonery now in full operation, and be- 
lieved to be one of the largest in the world, is situate at Germanr 
town, about 1 4 of a mile from the Rail Road depot. ; 

au 7 5t$3 C. J WOLBERT, Auct. 

RICE’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS, &e. 

For sale by the subscribers, 75 Rice’s improved Fanning Mills, 
which embrace all the recent improvements, and now rank among 
the most effective mills that are manofactured in this country—— 


ice $30.35 each. 
patent and other improved FANS—price 18a$35 
WRIGHT 8 I\: PROVED CORN S!\ELLERS, so highly re- 
commended by Messrs. Capron & Muirhead, and John 8S. Skinner, 
esq. (see late numbers of the American Farmer) are now manufac- 
tured at our establishment, the right of maxing and selling having 
been ed by us fur this section of the rons This is the 

exte 




















only Corn Sheller that is worth the attention of extensive corn 
growers—they are capable of shelling 180 bushels hour whea 
pushed to their utmost speed, and are wartanted to 1000 bush- 


els ph been w any extra effort—they break no corn. and leave 


none on the cob—price $50 each. Also for sale, portable 2-Lorse 
Powers tor driving the above Sheller, and other agricultural ma- 


2 cues EARLY CABBAGE, RADISH, and. other Seed bod fe to 
wing, ju*t received, a which were an: 
oie taesa” ROBT. S‘NCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
'  Manafac'arers Seedmen. 
; TD VIRGINIA BAR-SBA 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale 
de of the’ best. 


au7 






aN 





mai 
Leams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with can br ree 
paired by any country smith. Mytf R. M I'ANBON, Agent. 
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VALUABLE PROPERTY near West River, and on Her- 
ring Bay, for sale—206 Acres. 

Situation—At the village called Tracey's Landing, running back 
west of the 1 main road, there being of the 206 acres, 70 odd on 
that tide of the road. The landing at Tracey's is within @ sliort 
row of the steam-boat landing a' Fair Haven. 
- Bu and Improvements—There is on the p y at Tra- 
cey'sa very large ware or tobacco house within a few yards of the 
water; also a good dwelling, formerly the residence of Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. James Tongue, the store formerly occupied by T. Tongue, 
a dairy, well inclosed en, &c. 

On another part of the farm there is a good dwelling house, with 
several a and below, kitchen, meat house, and a large 


Timber—A great abundance of poplar and chesnut for building 
and for fencing—there is chesnut enough which ought to be cut for 
the benefit of the farm, to make as much outside and cross fencing 
as could be desired. In this particular this farm possesses a .grest 
—-< most others in that neighborhood. 

Sotl—The soil is of that extraordinary quality, for which that 
meighborhood isso remarkable, that the poorest parte of the farm 
may be restored speedily to the greatest fertility by the app!ication 
of clover and plaster of paris. 

Water—lt is well supplied with both fresh and salt water. 

In short, for situation, convenience and cheapness of transporta- 
tion and almost daily opportunities to market—for soil adapted in a 
remarkable manner to corn, wheat, tobacco of the finest quolity, 
elover and timber—for the number of useful buildings—for build- 
ing andfence timber, and for admitted salubrity, few farms in the 
state of Maryland equal it. 

The Poor will be made accommodating, and will be explained 
to those who inquire with a view to purchase, by 
J. S. SKINNER & SON, 

For Sale also, two other Tracts of Land, one called Mount Hope, 
near Fair Haven on Herring Bay. Tis situation cannot be surpass- 
ed for beanty ; it commands a view of the bay and of the steam- 
Boat going and returning for more than an hour before her arrival 
at Fair Haven, of which it is withinten minutes walk or row by a 
Boat. The buildings are complete, embracing every thing that 
could-reasonably be wished for or imagined. Near that on the mnain 
road about 75 acres of land, former'y Errickson’s, on which there 
is a good dwelling, a large tobacco house, well shedded all! round, 
and other outbuildings. Enquireof J.8. SKINNER & SON. 

€3-The Annapolis pspers and Upper Marlborough Gazette, and 
National Intelligencer will please copy the above once a week for 
four weeks, and zend their biile to J. S. S. & Son. an 28 


A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

« The Subscriber will sell. THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gittings, Esq. and is sur- 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides possessing 
other sietion equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
im the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 403 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
ethy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer. 
crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one ; the 
‘Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap- 
peerance, at present, of an caceeeiney fine crop of Corn. That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con- 
venient size, eaeh of which is well wateréd. This place abounds 
pa LIME STONE of excellent gor. The LIME KILN— 
of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built in 
the most fal manner, and is conveniently sitaated. The 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at inodaet 
% proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
of the Farm, inclading the barning of LIME. Besides the 
LIMESTONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there are 
®umerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of tho 
ay ¢ ~ - a mt nag eo Tar oon expense, — the 
or 5 years, in improving soil by most approved system 
of cultivation. ing the period named, about 12, M4 
Lime have been judiciously aoe beneficial effects of which 
be seen by the growing crops. IMPROVEMENTS are 

a dept la teasonable wants of any farmer desirin 
comfort splendor. But the subscriber invites those inclined 
to secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Valleys 
Baltimore 'y, rematkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
from the best market in the state, and where the advantages 
at séciety can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge jor 
His price is $50 peracre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
d of, with or without the improvements, as a div sion 

, — be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 
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‘ No 8, North Charles street. 
“+ AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


“Joho T. SORES & Co. sncorreeel by the favorsshown them in 
past ve rare to t no article to their friends but 
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| warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
of the newest patierns, and at liberal prices. 

ing experience in the manufacture of these 

that he can give entire satisfaction to 
Captains and others who may 

J.T. D. & Co. wish expecially to re- 
and supe “Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
and fast—price $25 They in- 


of Castings for ploughs 
“Tiling 
» No. 11 1-4 at 338 N13 


with neatness and d tch. 
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PITT’S MACHINE FOR THRASHING AND CLEANSING WHEAT. 


ANNAPOLIS, Avcusr 8th, 1839. ced, and think there is no room for improvement, except one which 
Dear Sin—I now give you the days’ work as performed by 1 have suggested, and which will be attached to any that are built 
Pitt's Machine for thrashing and cleansing grain, on the 27th ult. hereafter, and will save the labor ofone hand—that is, instead of 
as certified by Messrs. Wilson, (the three sons of Dr. Thomas. the wheat falling into the boxes under the fan,! intend to fix a shoot 
Wilson, of Easton Neck, Kent Co., Md.,) Edward Paca, Esq that at an angle of 40 degrees will run the wheat from the fan into 
my son, Richard I. C. Jones, and myself. The machine got out a large trough, alongside the machine, and thence be measured 
in 15 minutes ten bushels white wheat as clean as it could be done and put into the bags at once—this can be done by raising the fap 
by passing it through the fan three times, if got out in the common one bot higher ; and the other improvement is, to have a fall leaf 
wa io that period I got out in 43 4 days, 1081 bushels wheat, at the back of the fan to keep the wind from blowing the chaff end 
an 


336 bushe!s oats—!st day, 201 bushels ; 2d day, 249; 3d 206 ; straw back, and thereby choke the riddle. I substituted an old door - 


4th, 252; 5th, 173 bushels red wheat, weighing 66 lbs per bush- when occasion required it—this leaf hooks on and off at pleasure, 
el by the steelya’is, which will be an average of about 240 bushels The machine is simple enough in its construction, as you will per- 
per day, which divided into ten hours work per day, will give 24 ceive when you see it in operation. 
bushels per hour. The large band from the horse power was old Mr. Oliver Hyde, jr. Bradenbaugh alley, near the corner of Gay 
and rotten, and frequently breke, by which much time was lost—25 and Saratoga streets, Baltimore, is now engaged in making some 
bushels per hour is a moderate calculation. of these machines at the price that will warrant the sale of them at 
The wheat got out by this machine commanded 8 cents per bush- $110 to 115. The patent right to use them will be about $40 or 
el more than any other in the market; 115 cents was the highest $50, and a horse power he thinks, can be made for about $70 of 
price given for wheat on that day, which was heavier, but not clear §80, which will bring the whole cost at about $220 or $280, | 
ofdust. Will not this circumstance add greatly to the value of this would refer you to the Albany Cultivator, of October 1838, ang 
machine? There is an ingenious contrivance to throw the band February 1839, for other particulars, where you will also see a 
pully out of gear, so that when you want to stop the horse power draft of the machine. 
suddenly, (if a horse should fal!,) the cylinder ceases to revolve,and Auy further explanation will be given either by Mr. O..Hyde, 
leaves the horse power to be checked at once—A valuable horse’s as above, or by 
life was saved by this improvement—he was thrown down by the 
shaft, and his neck doubled under him, occasioned by a person pas- 
sing before him while going around, which threw him back upon WN. B. A good case may be made to cover the whole machine to 
the shaft, and tripped him up. Mr. Geo. Wilson of Kent Coun- protect it from rain, or a tarpaulin will answer every purpose. | 
ty, on seeing the operation of the machine at Broad Creek, pur- will shortly be in Talbot with the machine, after! receive a letter 
chased for $350 the right of one district in Kent County, [there from you. 
are five districts in that County.] He cancelled that contract,and Nicnotas Gotpssorovan, Esq. 
penton to Baltimore and purchased the right ol =~ — coun- Oxford, near Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 
ty. ave been engaged is machining wheat for thirty-odd years, : it’s Thrashi 
and now hold the patent right for Allen’s machine and horse pow- teen Pre > v vchoewnaby M a lanai phere 
er—I have alsotwo English horse powers, imported by Mr. Daw- get out perfectly clean for market seven and a half bushels of wheat 
son, the British Consul many years since, and which | consider the 5), 15 minutes. Aug. 15th, 1839. (S:gned), J. Brookes of U 
best horse power for a stationary machine, but rather too heavy for Marlborough, J. Dorset of A. A. County, Phil. Chew of P. 
transportation. I mean to use Allen’s horse power, asit willdoas a Bp Ajyard, W. B. Hill, John Waring, Rob. Waring, W. N. Dor 
much work as the English—the whole machine, inclnding the horse 6+ Dr. Jos. Harper. N. B. The horses were in bad condition and 
power, can then be carried from place to place in one wagon—in not true to the draught. 
fact, 4 low wheels with & body constructed for the purpose ought to We the undersigned do hereby certify that on the 27th day of Ju 
be prepared to transport it—it takes six hands to lift the machine 1, we were present at the operation of Pitt’s grain seperater and 
into a cart, but four could do it on a car, or two carts will carty cleaner, Messrs. Lane and Howard, the purchasers of the patent 
the whole concern. All other machines, I have no hesitation in jieht for the state of Maryland attending the machine ; that during 
saying will be thrown aside. “The difference in the price at market, the operation of said candies for 15 minates, it thrashed and clean. 
and the great saving of grain and labor in 2000 bushels, will pay ed ready for market 10 bushels of white wheat as clean as it could 
forthe machine—it does not leave a grain in the straw, and the be made passed through the fan three times, propelled by Major 
wheat never touches the ground, but is bagged and put on board a Jones? horse power at the Broad Creek farm, Kent Island. (Sign- 
vessel, or in your granary, at one operation; it is pronounced in 94) Thos, Smythe Willscn, W. J. Jones, Edward T. Paca, Louis 
Baltimore to be more free from dust and dirt than any other wheat »’ pascault, John C. Willson. Geo. H. Willson, Kent Co., Rich 
inthe market. Never were measurers better pleased with handling gq J.C. Jones. , s 
a crop; there being no sneezing or coughing from dust—in fact, Messrs. Robt. Sewall, Dangerfield, and Henry Mitchell were pre- 
they could not but believe that it had been repeatedly and particu- sent at the operation of this machine, when it got out 30 bushels in 
larly well fanned. nae one hour, and are in treaty for the purchase of the right for Prince 
Ihave already had application to thrash for farmers who had George's, Charles, St. Mary’s and Calvert counties. 
engaged other machines but are now determined not to make use of @#Any persons wishing to order machines will apply to R. J. 
them if they can be accommodated with Pitt's Machine. The part jones, who holds the patent right for Cecil, Queen Ann and Talbot 
that separates the grain cannot be attached to any other machine -ounties on the Eastern Shore, and Anne Arundel on the Westera 
—the fan part can be taken off if thought desirable, but the ma- gpore, au2l 
chine makers here consider this as superior to any other ever produ- 


Yours, respectfully, 
RICHARD I. JONES. 





EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. | take every care of thoes while in his charge. Teams—Each cow 
The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described ™' i “ ; ‘ 

Ploughs, which he wi!l furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable . ¢#I have examined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently C4 
terms. He assures the pablic on the best possible authority, that ified to improve the — _ of cattle, asalso to ae 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said sel!- en ys + fee ben a is thr ee wal Rer 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Mesers. Cadwallader and O- ©¢ With the British her so cahuee 2 er to tn eaie 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was Mr. Berry, is at once to pronounce his eulory ; for it is well knows 
ever infringed by R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- that no one, since the time of the Collings’, has been more emi- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to thesa- Bently successful ae a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the 
tisfaction of any one interested. by applying to the patent office at aes) oom cattle. Ea on > wer. 

Washington as I have done. J. 8. EASTNAN, — se ; 


Be: SS West Pratt ctrest._ A BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE. | 
The ImporTED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULLLLEWELYN __ 1 now offer for sale the FARM at present in the occupation of 
Will stand this season at MOUNT PLEASANT,2 Mr. Beltzhoover, of the Fountain Inn, Baltimore. This farm is @- 
1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the Fallsturnpike road, tuate about 200 yards beyond the limits of the city, immediately oa 
adjoining the Rockdale Silk Factory. the turnpike road leading from Baltimore to Fredericktown. Itcom 
He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of fine size and tains 62 or 3 ACRES OF LAND, which are divided by post 
points, and clean neck and head; and, as will be rail fences, into NINE FIELDS, all of which are very productive, 
seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred an animal asis to and in a high state of cultivation. From its vicinity to Baltimore it 
be found ei in Eurcpe or Arverica. is admirably calculated for a dairy farm ora market garden. The 
- Lugwenrw, roan, calved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot, 2238, improvements consist of a commodious Barn, well adapted to theac- 
bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. Whitaker’s Norfolk, commodation of horses, cows, &c. to which there is attached an ex 
2377; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812 ME d. by ason of cellent piggery. Possession can be given as soon as the gro 
i pie, 594; Sir Dimple’s sister was soldat Mr. C. Colling’s sale crop is removed, a view of which will at once prove the great 
0 guineas; gr. gr. g-d. by Mr. John Woodhouse’s roan bull Lay- a thesoil. Fortermsapplyto J S.SKINNER& SON; 


ton, a son of Mr. Charge’s bali, 872. timere, or to the subscriber in Va. 
Gows will be attended to by Joke Humey, lietdeman, who will au 6. 6 M. T. 'T. MASON.” 
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